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R. GAITSKELL’s undertaking 

M to throw out the Rent Act on 
moving into No. 10 Downing 

Street lent a welcome liveliness to the 
first half of Brighton’s political fort- 
night. To date, the Conservatives have 
done nothing comparable for the second 
half. However, there are three days to 
go—still time to abolish the income tax 
and reduce the Bank Rate to 2} per cent. 


Any to Come— Japan 

TRADE is front-page news just now, 
and the student of affairs might as well 
get what fun out of it he can. The 
amusing Egypt-Ceylon-Britain triangle 
might serve as a beginning. Mr. 
Senanayake’s suggestion that Britain 
should release blocked Egyptian sterling 
so that Egypt can buy Ceylon’s tea, 
and should release some of her own 
sterling to Ceylon so that Ceylon can 
buy Egypt’s cotton, reflects creditably 
on his grasp of British governmental 
psychology. He knows that a pro- 
position of this kind, with nothing in 
it for us, just when we can’t afford it, is 
the very thing to receive a blessing from 
mischievous, quixotic old Whitehall. 


Wet Blanket 
Mr. BuT_er has been working most 
energetically in his Civil Defence drive, 


and it is to be hoped that he will be 
rewarded with some concrete evidence 
of success. So far all he has had is a 
report from Whitstable, where the 
carnival committee decided to drop 
“the usual parade of C.D. vehicles” 
this year, as it “tended to dampen the 
carnival spirit.” 
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Pass the Apocrypha 

“War-TIME anecdotes of Sir Winston 
Churchill,” says a writer, “grow more 
numerous with every passing month.” 
One explanation is that the passing 
months give writers more and more 
time to invent them. 


“Does She Take This Man...?” 


Ho.tywoop circles are feeling cheer- 
ful over Miss Sophia Loren’s marriage 


by proxy. If only divorces can now be 
arranged on similar commonsense lines 


; ; ; : 
txo of matrimonys most tiresome 


features may be eliminated at last. 


The Anti-Segregationists 

ScarceL_y had Mr. Marples won the 
hearts of reporters by missing an 
official reception arranged for him at 
London Airport and, instead, mixing 
with the common people than Mr. 
Maudling cashed in, same idea, same 
place, affecting to be “unaware that the 
royal suite had been opened for him.” 
It is hard to say whether this sort of 
thing will become standard Ministerial 
practice. Probably the effect will quickly 
stale, and the only hope of a headline 
will be for Messrs. Marples, Maudling 
and others to peel off into official 
receptions when in fact they were billed 
to mix with the common people. 


Train Each Next Time 
RatLway users were glad to read that 
two nine-year-old boys, charged at 
Doncaster with planning to wreck a 
train by placing concrete posts in its 
path and then “get money from the 
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purses of people on the train” were 
firmly dealt with by the Court, with a 
ruling that they would “not be allowed 
to play together again.” 


Restrictive Practice 

Moscow Radio’s quiz game for 
English listeners (closing date  to- 
morrow week) puts seven questions 
about Russian life and history. As the 
Daily Mail has helpfully told readers 
the answers it seems likely that Moscow 
may have an eighth still to come, about 
cribs, fair play and identical tenders. 


Scoop 

AT next month’s opening of Parlia- 
ment television cameras will be stationed 
around the Palace of Westminster. 
Will some enterprising producer think 


of placing one inside in the cellars, as 
the date of the ceremony is announced 
for November 5th? 


Master Race 

As from last Tuesday, says a West 
German dispatch, landlords — there 
became legally entitled to evict hundreds 
of families of British serving-men and 
admit tenants more to their liking. 
Advocates of a withdrawal of our 
forces from ex-enemy territory look as 
if they may get some action at last, 
even if they had to wait for the Germans 
to take it. 


Law Report 

Wuen Mau-Mau leader “ Major Pritt” 
Was captured, we rejoiced at it; 

No doubt they'll soon be capturing 
Another one called “Colonel Bing.” 








LIBERTY OR LICENCE 


CANNOT remember who this 
| month’s Minister of Education is, 
but at any rate his term of office 
will be marked not only by the usual 
reduction of expenditure owing to 
unforeseen financial conditions but by 
the coming into operation of Part III of 
the 1944 Education Act, a sad occasion 
marked by a special article in The Times 
headed “ More Educational Control.” 
Henceforward all private school owners 
will have to register their institutions 
and the Minister will be able to insist 
that improvements should be made and, 
if they are not made, to strike the school 
off. One by one the lamps are going out. 
It seems only yesterday that surgeons 
were prevented from practising unless 
they had wasted the best years of their 
lives as examinees. Bravura surgery in 
the old English tradition was forced to 
give way to mere pettifogging with the 
knife. ‘Then there are the restraints 
imposed on the financial inventiveness 
of solicitors. More and more pro- 
fessions have been swathed in red tape 
during the past century or two, simply 
to provide jobs for bureaucrats, though 
the public can always leave a defaulting 
solicitor, or a surgeon who mistakes the 
liver for the spleen, and take its custom 
elsewhere. After all, we are a mercantile 
nation and our national motto is 
Caveat Emptor. 
What makes this latest intrusion on 
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our dwindling liberty one that must be 
fought shoulder to shoulder is that 
private schools have become one of the 
last strongholds of the British Way of 
Life. In the last quarter of a century 
the number of private schools has 
declined by over fifty per cent. During 
1956 one hundred and eighty-eight 
schools, to the knowledge of the 
closed down, and under 
Government pressure the decline is 
likely to accelerate. Even as long ago as 
the Ede Report, whose recommend- 
ations were wisely ignored, there were 
schools that were finding survival a 
strain. Deprived of outside assistance, 
even from the Pilgrim Trust, they found 
the unfair competition of the State schools 
hard to meet. Now the responsibility 
for this part of our national heritage has 
passed to the Ministry, and Ministries, 
as we all know, do not preserve but 
destroy. 

If the public accepts this new intrusion 
of the Civil Servants calmly it deserves 
to have concrete lamp-standards on 
village greens. Mr. Evelyn Waugh, who 
has cast the light of his aristophile 
nostalgia over so much that is truly 
England, made his name with an 
idealized portrait of a private school; 
but if most of our private schools are, 
to use an appropriate phrase, several 
cuts below Llanabba Castle, they are 
none the less worthy of preservation. 
I hope that a society will be formed to 
preserve them before it is too late, to 
fight, if necessary on the floor of the 
House, threats of closure, and to record 
where attempts at preservation fail. 
How many varietics of the English 
eccentric genius have flowered in them. 
Absolute power dements absolutely. 
Leave us our headmasters who shave 
in Form, who flog publicly before con- 
script audiences, who spend more on 
painting the flagpole every six months 
than on textbooks, who choose their 
staff from ex-convicts and pay them in 
kind. Leave us schools where the 
headmaster makes up the curriculum 
as he goes along, spends more time on 
touting for custom than on teaching, and 
regards Education as a dirty word. 
Leave us our private hells, with the band 
on Sports Day and the staff sharing 
bedrooms. 

Lovers of these endlessly variegated 
relics of the days when all England was 
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quaint and her heart was sound will 
take some cheer from Section 3 of 
the Explanatory Memorandum, which 
explains that schools recognized as 
efficient are registered automatically, 
Registration is to need an altogether 
lower standard than Recognition, and 
even then, according to Section 12, 
schools will not be judged against the 
statutory requirements for State schools, 
It seems likely that a school will have to 
be near-verminous, and perhaps have 
fungi on the walls, to fail to make some 
sort of grade. Even the highest class, 
the Recognized Schools, already con- 
tains some admirable specimens of 
eccentricity, and it is unlikely that much 
attempt will be made to impose an 
arbitrary raising of the standard of 
conformity on men who, like sellers of 
other commodities in demand, are 
making a living from their fellow 
citizens. Parents prefer to pay for their 
children not to suffer from the stigma 
of not being paid for, and compared 
with this lesser stigmas are trivial. 
Many parents prefer to judge schools 
by criteria which are not educational 
and, in any case, pretend to no particular 
knowledge of, or interest in, this jargon- 
polluted pseudo-science, so-called. 
Fortunately, the working of the 
scheme will be in the safe hands of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools 
who, if terrifying when they exercise 
their full authority in schools run by 
the State, are never anxious to cause 
trouble to those who would be prepared 
to defend their livelihood by political 
pressure. Having myself seen some- 
thing of five inspections, I can assure 
lovers of the Olde England that they 
have very little to fear, though no doubt 
a few unfortunates, perhaps particularly 
those whose establishments bring the 
business into obvious disrepute, may be 
driven to painful readjustments. 


R. G. G. PrIcE 
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The Headless Wonders 
T’s all very well for a Bevan 
To switch to alternative heights, 
But down on the ground 
It’s a longer way round, 
So what’s to become of the Ites? 


J. B.B. 
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I LIKE IT HERE 
by Kingsl 


ren) 


early in April. 
“Owen?” the telegraph boy asked. “Garret Owen? 

“More or less,’’ Garnet Bowen told him, feeling the bulk of 
the envelope fearfully. It could mean the first step on the 
road towards a sum of money. On the other hand it could 
be some newly-devised kind of recall to the colours. “Thank 
you.” 

Bowen, whose large and well-made frame blended with an 
air of inefficiency, started reading. Without preamble he was 
informed that the idea was excellent and he was to go ahead. 
He had to read to the end and scratch his thinly-haired head 
a lot before he saw just where excellence was being imputed. 
Last month, drinking with the repre- 
sentative of an opulent American 
magazine, he had helped the talk 
along by describing the new kind of 
travel article he had pretended to 
think desirable. And now some 
misinformed, progressive and well- 
intentioned fathead in New York 
had taken him up on it. He winced 
when he saw the size of the fee 
offered. Well, that finished it. He 
would have to go now. 

Trying to smile, he hurried into 
the kitchen where his wife, a pretty 
little dark woman with strong hands 
and big wondering eyes, was putting 
a protesting child into its coat to the 
accompaniment of a song being sung 
very loudly and badly by Frank 
Sinatra. The noise was coming 
through an extension loud-speaker on 
the wall. 

“There’s some more money we 
can have,” Bowen bawled. 

“Sorry, can’t hear with this row. 
Sandra.” 

Bowen read the telegram aloud. As he did so he began 
quailing internally. It had all started when, mellowed by the 
acceptance of a B.B.C. script and the small consequent 
celebration, he had let his wife reveal how much she wanted 
to go abroad that summer and how much good it would do 
them all, according to her. Her mother would put up a good 
whack of the money, which could be recouped out of articles 
inspired by first-hand acquaintance with foreign matters. 
And getting right away from London would give him the 
chance to write that play. Until a couple of years ago Bowen 
had been supposed to be a novelist who was keeping himself 
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r HE deportation order arrived one clear, bright morning 


Oh, do stand still, 
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ey Amis 


and his family going on the proceeds of journalism, wireless 
talks and a bit of lecturing. In the last six months or so he 
had started being supposed to be a dramatist who was keeping 
himself and his family going by the same means. 

“Well, that’s fine,” Bowen now informed her at the end of! 
his recital. “We can do it easily now, especially if we don’t 
take the car.” There was something fearful about having a 
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car abroad. It would make things happen in more abundance 


and more quickly. 
“Oh, I think we should now Mummy’s offered it, and it'll 
be so useful with the children. 
we please. 
your licence. 


We can just come and go as 
I wish you’d take some lessons, though, and get 
It’d be such a help if you could relieve me on 
long trips. Won’t you?” 
“Well, I’d rather not, dear, if you 
could possibly manage on your own.” 
He had had enough experience at the 
wheel during his Army service to fill 
him with ever-renewed surprise that 
vehicles usually overtoxk one another 
without colliding with anything. 
“T’ll give a hand with the children, 
take them off your shoulders a bit.” 
“Mind you do, now. Well, where 
shall we go? Somewhere hot.” 
“Yes, somewhere hot. And where 
there’s a lot of wine. What do you 
think? France?” 
“Does it get hot in France?” 
“In the South it does.” The 
word Antibes flared across the dark 
vault of his mind, quickly followed 
by another, shorter word. “But 
it’s very expensive there, you know. 
All the rich people go.” 
“Yes, I know. Well, what do you 
suggest?” 
“There’s Spain, of course. But then there’s all that filthy 
bullfighting to cope with. I don’t really fancy that, I must 
say.” 
“We needn't go to it, need we?” she asked him. 
is it cheap? That’s the main thing.” 

“T think it is. But a lot of awful craps go to Spain. And 
all the Spaniards are supposed to be proud all the time.” 
“What about Italy?” 

“All those rotten old 
galleries.” 

“There’s no need to decide now, we'll think of a place. 
Look, I must take this creature out before she gets intolerable. 
Are you going in?” 


“ Anyway, 


churches and museums and arf 





I Like It Here, of which this is the first instalment, will be published shortly by Victor Gollancz 
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“Yes, I’m having lunch with Bennie Hyman.” 

“Oh? Good job I asked you.” 

“T thought I told you last night.” 

“Well, you didn’t. And for goodness’ sake, Garnet, call 
in and pick up those shoes. ‘The heels on the pair you've 
got on are right down. ‘They'll be beyond repair if you keep 
on wearing them in that state.” 

“All right, darling. See you about tea-time.” Bowen 
went up and pinched the ear of his daughter, who growled at 
him. “Same to you, chum. You wait till you get abroad, 
that'll teach you.” 

“You're looking fit,” Bennie Hyman said to him. when 
they met. 

“Really? That’s a comfort. Yes, please. One just like 
you’ve got.” 

“Barbara all right?” 

“Yes, full of . . . full of fun.” 

“And the kids?” 

“Oh, tremendous.” 

“Good.” Hyman then talked for ten minutes about how 
nasty being a bachelor was. It was sincere but failed to grip. 
When it was over he said “Anything new on that trip 


abroad you were thinking of?” 

Bowen gave a throttled cry. “Yes, lots. We're going all 
right. Can’t get out of it now.” He explained about the 
American commission. “See? It’s like being deprived of 
your citizenship.” 

“Ts it, now? Is it? With finances fixed and a car laid on? 
You’re in a bad way all right. You know what I’m going 
to say now, don’t you? Well, here it is. I wish I could turn 
it all up and get away abroad for a bit.” 

“Ah, but I don’t. I like it here, yeu see.” 

“Decided where you're going yet?” 

“It’s all the same to me, if you know what I mean.” 

“Mm. Well, why not try Portugal, then? Lots of sun, not 
overrun with Yanks and British, cheap as hell. No, seriously, 
Garnet, you think it over. Good place, Portugal. An uncle 
of mine went there a year or two ago and was tight all the 
time on about ten bob a day.” 

“What about another of those while we're on the subject?” 

“No, let’s go in.” 

Bowen followed Hyman into the restaurant. 
rather expensive one and Hyman always gave you lunch there, 
whether he was going to try to get you to do something for 
him, explain that he was not going to do something for 
you, or just give you lunch. Bowen wondered which sort 
of Hyman lunch this was going to be. Then he felt he 
knew. 

They were drinking their coffee when Hyman said “I've 
got something rather interesting to tell you, but you must 
promise to keep it under your hat. Let's try a little experi- 
ment. Wulfstan Strether. What’s your reaction?” 

“Boredom, chiefly. I never seem to get on with great 
novelists,” 

“Don’t you? I can’t help thinking I remember a talk on 
the Third a year or two ago on the twentieth anniversary of 
Rapid Falcons coming out. Or wasn’t that you?” 

“I’m afraid it was me, but only because old Cyril got ill 
at the last moment and couldn't do it. I was just filling in 
to oblige.” 


It was a 























“Have you come on your motor-bike?” 


“You fascinate me. Anyway, what do you know about 
Strether himself, as distinct from his stuff?” 
“Nothing at all. I thought that was the whole point about 


him. But, after all, you published him, didn’t you? You 
must have some dope on him, surely. No point in coming 
to me.” 


“We still do publish him. All five of his novels have been 
in print ever since the day they first appeared. That’s, what, 
ten years, isn’t it? or more, from the last one, which was that, 
Mad as the Mist and Snow?” 

“No, This Rough Magic was the last one, in ’46. Don’t 
you remember al! that Prospero stuff at the end about 
drowning his book?—pity he didn’t. And how everybody 
decided it must mean he was packing it in?” 

“Of course,” Hyman said. ‘Same again? Go on, it'll do 
you good. Yes, that’s right. And he did pack it in, you 
see, or so it appeared. Anyway, you know no more than that 
about the one indisputably major talent to have arisen since 
the death of Conrad?” 

“D. H. Lawrence, you mean. Well, I know the rumours 
about him really being some industrial magnate, or that he’s 
a bloke in a monastery who can’t afford to let the Father 
Superior know he’s been writing novels in the firm’s time. 
Oh, and all that business round about 1950 about him being 
dead. Was anything ever established about that? You ought 
to know.” 

“Yes, I ought to, oughtn’t I? I think all that was based on 
some more stuff in the Rough Magic thing.” 

“Entirely based on that, was it?” 

“'That’s another thing I don’t know. Listen, I'll put you 
in the picture, Garnet. All Strether’s stuff was handled by 
old man Hiscock in person. He even used to address Strether’s 
letters and take them to the post himself. Strether wanted 
his identity kept dark and for Hiscock that meant keeping it 
dark from everybody, including the other directors and his 
own wife. It also meant keeping all the contracts and 
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correspondence—both ends of it—locked away. But when 
Hiscock goes round the corner and we look through his papers, 
not so much as a ruddy twitter do we find about Strether— 
couple of years ago now, that was, just about the time I got 
on to the Board. Well, old Hiscock went very suddenly, 
down at his place in Sussex on Friday night and dead in bed 
on Sunday morning. He may have felt himself going, not 
had time to get hold of Strether and ask him what to do about 
all the stuff, so he burns the lot to be on the safe side. Anyway, 
we've hunted high and low, boy, believe me. Not a ruddy 
twitter.” 

“Yes, I can see it’s annoying.” 

“It’s far more than that. Ten days ago a typescript turns 
up in the office, a novel, a long one, about a hundred and 
twenty thousand, called—I can hardly bring myself to say 
it—called One Word More. See what I’m on about?” 

“T’m akead of you, chum, don’t worry. And there’s really 
no way cf telling if it’s genuine?” 

“I’ve passed it round on the quiet to a couple of chaps. 
Bad Strether, they say, and I agree with them. Fat lot of 
use that is.” 

“T take it Strether and Hiscock had never met?” 

“Too right, sort. ‘There’s no way of checking up on this 
fellow at all at the moment. Just assume for the sake of 
argument that he’s a fake. At different times he reads in the 
papers, (a) that Hiscock was as close as an oyster about the 
Strether business, (b) your point about them never having 
met, (c) there’s a fighting chance that the real Strether’s under 
the sod, and (d) old Hiscock’s death to round it off. Well 
then, why not try it on? To a certain kind of mind it’d be 
irresistible.” 

“A disappointed writer who wants to make fools of the literary 
world? Like that Dutch chap who painted the Vermeers?” 

“Could be; I wouldn’t know. Anyway, we’re all a bit 
nervous about it. We’ve written straight back, of course, 
saying how delighted we all are. Always withdraw it later 
on if we've got to. But you see how we’re fixed. We don’t 
want anyone else to publish this thing if it’s genuine. On 
the other hand we don’t want to publish it if it isn’t. I say 
‘we.’ Speaking for myself I don’t think it would matter; 
we publish enough fakes under their real names as it is. It’s 
old Weinstein who’s a bit edgy about it, and the others tend 
to take their time from him. There’s plenty of time to play 
with and I’m sure we can get it all sorted out if we put our 
minds to it. But what old Weinstein’s after just now is 
someone to go and see the author of One Word More, whoever 
he may be, and probe him, maneuvre him into producing 
something that'll clinch things, a letter from Hiscock or a bit 
of fan-mail or something. I told him we hadn’t got to that 
stage yet. But it would be very interesting if someone could 
go and see this character and sort of see what the score is, 
kind of thing. ‘That’s where you come in.” 

“Do you know,” Bowen said, “I was expecting me to do 
that round about here. So whoever it is lives in Portugal, 
dees he? Why can’t he live in England like everyone else?” 

Hyman glared at him as he signed the bill. “Still on that 
one, are you?” 

“No, just coming back momentarily to that one. 
as they say, what’s in it for me?” 

“Well, obviously, if it turns out to be Strether—and 
personally I’m pretty sure it will—there’s an article there 





Anyway, 
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you'll be able to name your own price for, once we've given 
you the go-ahead. In the second place we'll weigh in with 
your expenses however the business turns out. And then 
there’s that job with us you're after. Things aren't too 
bright at the moment, but...” 

“But old Jorkins—I mean old Weinstein might look on 
me more favourably if I do this chore for him, is that it?” 

“More or less it, yes. What about it? I thought it might 
be a bit of fun for you with some financial interest thrown in.” 

“But this bloke won’t want me charging in, will he, if he’s 
a sort of hermit like they say?” 

“Ah, that’s all changed now. 
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He knows he won’t write 
anything else now, he says, so he’s abandoning secrecy.J\ 


That'll be the 
Ask him why 


Hopes to come to London in a year or so. 
day. Mind you, it gives you a place to dig. 
he’s changed his line.” 

“Yes. But I don’t much fancy the idea of spying on him.” 

“You won’t be spying, you owl. You’re just going to look 
him up and let me know how he strikes you. Well?” 

“All right, provided I can sell Barbara the idea of Portugal.” 
That’s your problem, brother. Thank you.” He took 
his hat and donned it, for they stood now in the foyer. “As 
soon as I hear definitely from you I'll get the cheque made out.” 

“Oh yes, how much will it be? ‘Twenty-five?” 

“Not less than twenty, anyway. Good. We'll have 
another chat before you go. Right, all the best then, Garnet 
bach. See you.” 

“Thanks for the lunch, Bennie. Mazel tov.” 

Hyman began walking away, then stopped, doubled up, 
and turned. “Just the thing for you, this, isn’t it? You and 
your sham-detecting lark. Be nice to see what happens. A 
sort of test, in a way.” (To be continued) 
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Birthday Song 
for Dr. Ralph Vaughan Williams, born 12th October 1872 





HE lark ascending yields each heedless minute 
A song that has all England latent in it. 
With cunning crotchet and ingenious quaver 
Ralph traps and holds it for us, fresh for ever. 
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The Strawberry Leaf Agency 
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(This circular is Private and Confidential) 





EAR PEER,—Feeling down in 
D the dumps? Thoughts of dry 
rot souring your Oloroso? Moat 
choked up again? Gardener coming to 
work in a TR3? Got those old death- 
duty blues? Flogged your last Millais? 
West wing fallen on the cook? Don’t 
get asked to first nights any more? 
Ancestors peeling off the walls? Givin 
huntin a miss this year? Thinkin of 
swoppin that motor-scooter for a bike? 
Take courage! The Strawberry Leaf 
Agency (Regd. 1957) will give you back 
your confidence in yourself! Why travel 
second class when all about you are 
going first and blaming it on you? The 
agency motto is “No Steerage for the 
Peerage.”” Opportunity is just around the 
corner! Grasp it! 


We Have Joss For Att! 

Read these unsolicited testimonials 
from satisfied clients! The originals 
may be inspected at our head office, by 
appointment only. 


No. 143. “. . . since joining the 
Escort Pool you so kindly put me on 
to I may say I have been a new man. 
The duchess now has a fine warm coat 
and we have been able to distemper 
the billiards room after all. But it is 
not just the money: I enjoy the work. 
Who could ever have guessed that at 
fifty-one I should be squiring Miss 
Tinned Salmon of 1957 around London 
one week and acting as chauffeur-valet 
to a visiting Venezuelan oil-king the 
next? Through you I have taken 
on a new lease of life. I enclose 
this month’s commission.’”’— Duke, 
Clerkenzell 


No. 81. “. .. Job excellent. I just 
have to sit on the feller’s knee, move 
my head, open and shut my mouth, 
wink my eye, so on . American 
ventriloquists sure seem tops to me, 
dammit. One drawback: he insists I 
wear my robes, and dry-cleaning eats 
into my salary. Can the union do 
nothing about this? Otherwise, no 
complaints. Love to that cute little 
secretary gel of yours. Next week, 
Palladium, London.”’—Viscount, New- 
castle-on-Tyne 


No. 22. “. . . my wife says she is 
proud of me at last. Holiday camps 
are really quite fun, and apart from 
broadcasting the announcements they 
now allow me to judge the Shapely 
Ankles Contest every other week. We 
have a chalet all to ourselves, and 
frankly we feel we’ve never had it so 
good .. .”,—Marquess, Stackley-on-Sea 


These are JusT A FEW of the hundreds 


of satisfied clients we have on our books. 


Why not join their ranks? Remember 


that no matter how small your title, we 
can find a niche for you. ‘The demand 
is growing daily! The days are gone 
when peers of the realm were a laughing- 
stock: they are taking their place at last 
in the throbbing pageant that is the 
daily life of this precious stone set in 
the silver sea. WriTE Now! Earn dollars 
for your country and gain a new interest 
in life at the same time! 
wasted our noblemen for too long! Wake 
up Now to the fact that you are an 
invisible asset! 


We have 


Study the openings listed below: 


they are typical of the wide variety of 
jobs we can offer. (Only genuine, first 
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class 
Esquires, Younger Sons of Knights and 
Gentlemen Entitled to Bear Arms are 
already a drug on the market.) 




















titles, please. Honourables, 


VACANCIES exist for a few good clean 
Peers for Chorus of new musical 
version of Little Lord Fauntleroy, to 
open Broadway next autumn. Inter- 
view London. All above rank of 
Younger Son of Marquess will be given 
star billing. Reasonable barrack-room 
accommodation provided throughout 
run. Guaranteed bonus for those able 
to sing. No lispers, please. Ability to 
mingle with selected members of the 
audience after the show an advantage. 


Are You A Duke? If you are, and 
can prove it, the Chichi Restaurant, 
Mayfair, can use you. Doorman- 
commissionaire required. Lavish 
Tsarist costume provided, including 
Russian boots and _ interesting hat. 
See the rich at close quarters! Wages, 
tips, one night off in five. The 
management guarantees to have you 
pointed out to all important clients. 
Wonderful prospects! Our last door- 
man, an Earl, was snapped up by a 





Texas rancher to hang on his watch- 
chain. 


Tue BrooktyN Bases NEED You! 
Any, earl, duke, peer, prince, marquess, 
baron, baronet or ordinary aristocrat 
can pick up good dough in the 
greatest little team ever to crash the 
“World Series. You don’t need to play. 
All you have to do is draw the crowd 
and keep ’em laughing. Send a recent 
photo in full dress. Good ’phone 
numbers supplied in every town 
visited. 

Wantep! Spare-time titled Guide 
to conduct parties round stately home 
recently acquired by syndicate. Pre- 
vious experience essential, also refer- 
ences. Must be able to give short 
lectures, repair jammed juke-boxes, 
organize housey-housey sessions, cut 
sandwiches, and dust. Live in if 
required. Salary and commission. 
Also elderly DUKE required as Ancestral 
Ghost, alternate Saturdays. 


Don’t stay in your rut a moment 
longer! Contact the Strawberry Leaf 
Agency TO-pay, and step into a worth- 
while job to-morrow! Would you like 
to escort a fan-dancer? Wash a real 
live Hollywood producer’s car? Join 
the board of a hygienic laundry? Be 
photographed eating Muncho, the excit- 
ing new Chocolate Bar that’s hollow? 
Sit in a barrel on Coney Island? You 
would? ‘Then fill in the coupon below 
WITHOUT DELAY. Remember, a moment’s 





hesitation now may condemn you to a 
lifetime of penurious obscurity! ‘This 
is your chance to show the world 
that your usefulness extends beyond 
coronations, hunt balls and the opening 
of Parliament. 


SePPoeooeooseseoesesooosooooOoSOOOOS OOOO? 
bd ° 
° ° 
$ PEERS OF THE REALM—ARISE! $ 
° ° 
$ Full Name and Title............ : 
ee ere : 
3 Family Crest (in $ 


crayons, please).............. 
Present employers, 

6 EE ee eer ere 
Have you a drooping 

moustache? (Yes 

ia 6 Bins ow WF ee eee oe 
Any other distin- 

ouseing meses? .............- 
erate 
Have you ever 

plotted the over- 

throw of the U.S.A.?.......... 


*Give translation if in Latin. 


SOSOSSSSSOOSOOOOOOOOSD 


SHOPS SSSSSSSSSOESSSSSOOSOSOSOOESOEOOOSD 
POSS COOOOOOOOSOD 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSOSOOOOOOOOS 


We'll Take the Piccolo 
‘“NortH CRAWLEY FooTBaALL CLUB 
TO-NIGHT 
A DANCE 
will be held in 
THE INSTITUTE, 

Admission 2/6 Refreshments 
Swallow Dance Band.” 

North Bucks newspaper 
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Revolutionary 


HERE was a moment last week 
in San  Marino—when _ the 


Captains-Regent had dissolved 
the Council, the Council had declared 
the Captains-Regent under arrest, both 
sides were touting for volunteer troops 
and the professional Army was confined 
to barracks—that must have brought 
much comfort to those who believe that 
coups-d’état are not what they were. 

But even San Marino, though it had 
many of the symptoms of the true coup— 
tiny incomprehensible maps in all the 
papers, reporters moving about by mule- 
tracks, a dentist high in the councils of 
one party, and above all, a wonderful 
old-fashioned air of complete irrespon- 
sibility—even San Marino had to have 
its coup artificially preserved for it by 
the Italian Government. ‘The whole 
affair has a note of self-conscious 
archaism about it, something like what 
one is aware of when groups of English- 
men get together on village greens to 
play some great-great-uncle of cricket 
by seventeenth-century rules. The 
business of the Army confining them- 
selves to barracks is typical; they may 
feel that San Marino has no appreci- 
able Navy for them to fight against, but 
that is surely too slavish an adherence 
to tradition. 

Still, it is rather ungracious to pick 
holes in San Marino’s achievement, 
considering what has been going on 
elsewhere. Newspaper readers, that 
dying class, may feel that there have 
been plenty of risorgtmenti recently, but 
they have not been the real thing. 
Responsibility is killing the trade. 
Hardly anyone is ever given the chance 
to accept a cigarette, refuse a bandage 
over the eyes and be shot. Instead the 
old government is driven unosten- 
tatiously into exile and the new one 
loses no time in proclaiming its devotion 
to S.E.A.T.O. and its need for dollars. 
What are we to make of Field-Marshal 
Sarit Thanarat, who having called in 
tanks and troops to remove “ Thailand’s 
steel-willed, soft-voiced Dictator Pibul- 
Songgram, said wistfully ‘I am_ not 
pleased with what I am doing’” 
Clearly he is suffering from a total lack 
of irresponsibility. If there is much 
more of that sort of attitude among the 
little nations of the world it will be all 
the great ones can do to make up for it. 


P. D. 
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“Perfect.” 





Candidus Sees the Sights 


( W London has been “doing” 

London conscientiously, __ in 

company with the last waves 

of American tourists. Returning lately 

from a tour of the city by motor-coach 
he gave me his first impressions. 

“A rather frivolous expedition, on the 
whole,” he remarked. 

“ Frivolous?” 

“Yes indeed. We were not shown the 
sort of things that really count. ‘There 
was of course the statue of George 
Washington in Trafalgar Square.” 

“And the one of Nelson too.” 

“TI suppose so. But after that the 
guide, rather an old man, enlarged 
principally on the subject of ‘the 
Royals,’ as he called them—the dead 
ones and the present ones—and kept 
showing us the palaces they lived in. 
There was one called Henry the Eighth, 
who had six wives, and another called 
George the Third, who had seventeen 
children.” 

“He showed you Buckingham Palace 
then?” 

“Yes. These were the premises, he 
said, which George the Third had built 
and where the present Royals lived, and 
of which a part was blown to smithereens 
during the war. It was an island site, 
and when there were garden parties they 
were held in the gardens, and the spikes 
on the walls were put there to keep 
Princess Margaret in. ‘The American 
tourists wished to pursue this matter, 
but I did not find this interesting. ‘The 
guide, moreover, revealed what are 


doubtless his true sympathies by saying 
that at all costs we ought to visit the 
in a palace called 


Molotov Room 


Lancaster House.” 
“And then?” 





“Then we were shown the statue of 
Abraham Lincoln in Parliament Square, 
and the church called St. Margaret’s, by 
Westminster Abbey, where he said that 
people are ‘married to-day, sort of style, 
and divorced to-morrow.’ ‘This was not 
very edifying.” 

“He was joking, I think.” 

“People do not joke on such matters. 
After that there were more Royals: a 
place in Whitehall where another king 
called Charles lost his head, and another 
place, near the Embankment, where 
Shakespeare performed a play before 


Queen Elizabeth. On the Embank- 
ment, however, there were some 


quite interesting buildings—Shell-Mex 
House, for instance, and the Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, and the Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Hall. Less inter- 
esting was a very old-fashioned ship, 
which the father of an important radio 
star, a man called Scott, had taken to 
the Antarctic.” 

“And so, doubtless, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral.” 

“That is so. And Shakespeare, the 
guide said, used to live over at the 
corner there. And William the Con- 
queror sat with his armies up at Berk- 
hamsted, waiting for an invitation to 
come in. And it took a whole day to 
bury the Duke of Wellington. All these 
people have been dead a long time, and 
are of no great consequence in the world 
of to-day. We then saw, however, some 
impressive banks, and some insurance 
offices, and some tea-brokers’ establish- 
ments. But of course most of the City 
of London is in ruins, due to bombs.” 

“Only some of it, surely?” 

“The guide kept on showing us large 
tracts of it that were. He showed us a 
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LORD KINROSS 


place where ‘three churches in line was 
in ribbons.’ He meant, I suppose, ‘ were 
in ruins.’ Also London Bridge is 
falling down.” 

a, 

“The guide said ‘is,’ and repeated the 
fact three times. He showed us a 
church where one of the American 
Presidents was married. But the 
English, from his accounts, are a some- 
what barbarous people.” 

“Were.” 

“He said: ‘You see where the 
flowers are, among all that bomb 
damage? That’s where they used to 
chop all the people’s heads off.’ ‘This 
place was opposite the ‘Tower of 
London, where they seem to have 
beheaded a lot of ladies. There is a 
Bloody Tower there, where a man 
named Raleigh was imprisoned and 
executed by James the First because he 
had kidded James the First that he 
would bring back loads of lolly from 
America, but failed to do so, and where 
a judge named Jeffreys drank himself to 
death.” 

“What of the Crown Jewels?” 

“T admired especially the State salt- 
cellars. They are bigger than the 
crowns. Charles the Second had the 
jewels stolen and sold, because he was 
short of money. Your country, it seems, 
is still very short of money. The guide 
showed us one interesting building, by 
the Law Courts. ‘That’s where we’re 
all heading for,’ he said, ‘where we'll 
all finish up. It’s the Bankruptcy 
Court.’ Very revealing, I thought. He 
then drove us up Kingsway, a street 
with many fine modern buildings, but 
these, he seemed to think, were of no 
interest at all. He preferred to show us 
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some antiquated curiosity shop, about 
which some dead writer once wrote a 
book. This, fortunately, was the end of 
the tour. The guide said ‘Chums, 
you've had it.’ A curious phrase. I 
cannot pretend that it was an altogether 
rewarding morning. We saw no 
factories, no power stations, no hospitals, 
no schools, like they show you in more 
up-to-date countries.” 

Candidus, on my advice, spent the 
next few days “doing” the museums: 
the British, the Victoria and Albert, the 
Tate, the National Gallery. ‘They did 
not seem to interest him greatly. Then 
one evening he returned with a satisfied 
smile. 

“After all,” he said, “your country 
has things of some value to show the 
world. This morning I saw some most 
remarkable portraits.” 

“In the National Portrait Gallery?” 

“Indeed no,” he replied scornfully. 
“They are real portraits, done not with 
the brush but with the camera, in a 
gallery called the Wellcome Museum. 
They portray ladies and gentlemen with 
various diseases. ‘There are some fine 
likenesses showing viruses, and parasites, 
and fungi—some splendid yaws in 
particular—and gangrene, and screw- 
worm, and leprosy. Here are no 
fabrications, as in your other museums, 
but a real ameebic liver abscess, opening 
into the right lung, and a plague spleen 
showing hemorrhages, both beautifully 
bottled. There are also some outstand- 
ing models of larva, and of the vectors 
of fevers, by a lady named Miss Grace 
Edwards—surely one of your finest 
plastic artists.” 

“Was that all you saw?” 

“No. After luncheon I spent a most 
profitable hour, learning to distinguish 
right from wrong.” 

“Philosophically speaking?” 

“No, no.” He shook his head 
impatiently. ‘In terms of industrial 
safety and welfare, in a museum devoted 
to such arts, not far from Westminster 
Abbey, but of much greater interest. 
The right and the wrong way, for 
example, to carry sacks, so that accidents 
and undue fatigue may be avoided. 
There were some remarkable exhibits, 
showing the dangerous parts of 
machinery, and the methods which your 
experts have devised to render them 
safe: drill guards, and safety containers, 
and protective clothing displayed on 
lifelike statues—suits, for example, for 
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wear in the glass-making industry, and 
in toxic atmospheres. The scalp is 
exhibited of an unfortunate lady worker 
who caught her hair in a drilling- 
machine. In this age such things need 
happen no longer—not even, I am glad 
to see, in England. You should show 
your visitors more of your achievements 
in this field.” 

“And then?” 

“Then after tea I was able to learn 
why it is that I have such good taste.” 

“T have never doubted it,” I said. 
“But why?” 

“Because I clean my teeth in the 
proper fashion. The Museum of 
Hygiene, in Portland Place, has a dental 
exhibit which all tourists should see. 
‘Nature,’ it says, in a memorable 
literary phrase, ‘has placed two horse- 
shoes in your mouth. Whether they 
bring you good or bad luck depends 
largely on yourself.’ There are some 


rewarding exhibits also of hygienic food 
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cheese spreads, for 


production—in 
instance—of the structure of filter tips 


in cigarettes, of the sterilization of 
tumblers, and of the dietetic value of 
gelatine. I doubt if you realize”—he 
seemed to be quoting again—‘the 
valuable contribution made by the pig 
to the supply of medicine and foods 
available for the easing of human 
suffering—in the form of dried hog’s 
stomach, for example, or the pancreas 
gland. Another thing: are you sure your 
system of sanitation is hygienic?” 

“I have no reason to suppose 
otherwise.” 

“To be quite sure you should visit 
this museum immediately. I advise you 
to study especially the water-closets 
there—they have nothing like them in 
the Victoria and Albert—and the 
up-to-date methods of installing them 
in order to avoid dry rot. You will 
pardon me if say I that all too many of 
your countrymen live in the past.” 
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Working Up to Wine 


A guide to those about to graduate from beer 


BuyinG It 

EVER do this. If you are an 

| \ eager young neophyte anxious 
to learn about wine, all you 

need do is to say so to any connoisseur 
and he will buy you at least one bottle 
of decent claret. Ask him why people 
keep their wine so long in a cellar 
instead of drinking it, and he will buy 























you a dozen to lay down. On the other 
hand, if you make any attempt to 
reproduce the wine-lore that you have 


begun to absorb from the works of 


M. André Simon, he is certain to dis- 
agree with your opinions on principle 
and continue to buy you bitter beer 
(“Wine is wasted on you young 


people’). 

















“I always thought of him as a taller man.” 
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Should you be forced by circum. 
stances into a corner where you cannot 
possibly avoid buying wine—should 
you, for example, be dining out and be 
handed the wine-list by the wine. 
waiter—there are two rules. (1) If you 
are dining with a man, order the second 
cheapest claret on the list, order it by 
number, and ask them to decant it 
outside. (2) If you are dining with a 


girl, order champagne: there is no| 


way out. 
Note that only the very rich can 
afford to buy wine by the glass. 


SERVING IT 

It doesn’t really matter very much 
what you serve wine in as long as you 
are able to justify yourself. Connoisseur 
Raymond Postgate, for example, insists 
on those tulip-shaped glasses that you 
can buy at Woolworth’s for about one- 
and-three for everything, whereas other 
connoisseurs like a different-shaped 
glass for each wine. If, therefore, you 
are unexpectedly visited by Mr. Post- 
gate and compelled to give him Bristol 
Fly sherry (all you have in the house) 
out of a toothglass (also all you have in 
the house), you will only be making 
things worse by explaining to -him that 


all your sherry glasses are at the} 


laundry. On the other hand, if ill 
fortune should compel you to serve 
connoisseur S. F. Hallgarten with some 
Krankhauser Stutennest ‘Trocken- 
beerenauslese Spitzengewiichs out of a 
ballerina’s slipper it might be advisable 
to drop a suggestion that it is the best 


way to bring out the bouquet, or so you 


were once told by an expert. 
The same applies to the question ol 
whether to serve your wines hot or cold. 


When your hired man (the plumber's | 


mate hurriedly crammed into a white 
jacket over his jeans) brings in the 


Richebourg, which you ordered to be | 


served chambré, fresh frozen from the 
refrigerator, you need but 
“Goodness, how cold it is in_ the 
servants’ hall!” for the situation to be 
saved, more or less. 


DRINKING It 
This can be divided into five sections, 
(a) smelling it, (6) looking at it, (¢) 
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imbibing it, (d) swallowing it, and (e) 
breathing out contentedly. 

Smelling It. There is nothing in this 
really, but it is advisable not to smell 
champagne, as it makes you sneeze. 
Sometimes delay in smelling means 
that you will never get your wine at all, 
as waiters always wait for you to do it 
before they fill up your glass, let alone 
your guest’s. 

Looking At It. You must hold your 
glass out towards the light, and pay 
particular attention to the meniscus, 
if you know what it is. It is perfectly in 
order to make some such undiscriminat- 
ing remark as “Pretty colour, isn’t it”; 
but it is vitally important that your 
gesture is not misunderstood and 
greeted by your fellow-diners with cries 
of “Well, down the hatch, boy,” and a 
great mutual clinking of glasses. 

Imbibing It. One word of warning: 
“rolling it round your tongue” is 
hallowed by tradition and even per- 
forms a useful function; but squirting 
it through a gap in your teeth so that it 
plays satisfyingly on the inside of your 
cheek is not, and does not. 

Swallowing It. Well, you just swallow 
it, except at wine-tastings, where you 
spit it out into a trough of sand and eat 
a dry biscuit quickly as if you had been 
taking some very nasty medicine. 

Breathing Out. ‘This is the most 
dangerous stage, as you may be 
expected to venture a comment. A good 
safe one is “ Yes—yes.” Less advisable 
is “Yum, yum.” 





TaLkinG Asout IT 
Sooner or later every beginner has to 
face this hurdle. Perhaps the most vital 
point is always to avoid technical terms. 





Mr. Beverley Nichols tells how once, 
when he was a young man, he dined 
with a noted connoisseur who served 
him with a great, proud wine. Asked 
for his opinion, Mr. Nichols swept his 
mind for a word that would testify to 
the sophistication of his taste. “This 
wine is corked,” he said enthusias- 
tically. 

Had he only talked in his inimitable 
way about (say) hollyhocks, he might 
have enjoyed that bottle and been 
offered another. 

Actually it is quite possible to give 
the impression of talking intelligently 
about wine while actually saying nothing 
at all. Crude evasive tactics are no 
good—— 

CONNOISSEUR: Well now, tell me how 
you find this hock. 

Yourse_F: Actually I’d rather tell you 
about a very funny thing that 
happened to me on my way here this 
evening. 

Nor is calculated irrelevance—— 
CoNNOIssEUR: What you are drinking 

now is the Mouton-Rothschild of 

1929. 


I met a girl called Sarah 


YOURSELF : 
Rothschild at a party the other day 


who works for a newspaper. Is it 
anything to do with her? 

The effusive parry, on the other hand, 
is sometimes successful—— 
CONNOISSEUR: Now _ then, 

Nicholas, how do you find 

compares with the °48? 

Yourse_F: Actually, sir, the wine you 
give me here is always so splendid 
that I hardly know which of them I 
like best. 

An absolute certainty is the descent 
to terms of metaphor so abstruse that no 
one at the table will have any chance of 
understanding them—— 
ConNoIsseuR: I hope you are enjoying 

your claret. 

Yourse_F: Well, sir, I don’t know, but 
would I be right in saying that this is 
to the Haut-Brion what Hindemith is 
to Dr. Adenauer? 

A remark or two like that will soon 
ensure that you are never again asked to 
give your opinion of the wine. This 
will leave you free to concentrate on 
drinking it. B. A. Y. 


young 
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The Soldier. 


serving overseas. 
to meet you. 








People for Presents 


Rush to meet them, instead. 
details are on page 432. 


He lives at the alert, never knowing when he_ | 
may have to drop everything and test a Park footbridge. | 
Nerves are stretched wire-thin . . . 
crackles a staccato order to organize the camp sports. He | 
needs relaxation now and then. 
of soldiers, parents of soldiers, aunts of soldiers, isn’t it up to 
you? PuNcH for a year is a sure antidote to the alarms of peace. 
This is the week to administer it—particularly to patients 
Those Last Days for Posting are rushing 


The telephone shrills, and 


Once a week, say. Friends 
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A STAFF OFFICER’S SAGA 


HE rest of my time in Italy 
was spent in various brief 
postings up and down the 
country, so that I acquired 
a broad knowledge of the 
working of all branches of 
the staff. In the spring 
of 1945, when I was 
D.A.Q.M.G. at an Area 
H.Q., I was posted home 
under the ‘‘ Python” scheme, and it was 

on the homeward-bound troopship that 

I first heard of the Control Commission 

for Germany. 

My first act on arriving home was to 
telephone my father, and I was delighted 
to learn that the head of the Political 
Control Division of the C.C.G. was 
Mike Surplice, the younger brother of 
General Charles. He invited me to his 
office in St. James’s Square. The 
moment I saw his military figure stooped 
over his vast desk I knew that I had 
found a kindred spirit. He was a 
Wykehamist, a Fellow of All Souls, and 
had begun the war in the Intelligence 
Corps, where his knowledge of idio- 
matic Persian had gained him rapid 
promotion. He was, at the time of our 
meeting, a brigadier, but as he said 
when we settled down to discuss the 
problems that lay ahead of us, one of the 
first things we had to do was to review 
the establishment of the P.C.D. in the 
light of the great tasks it might have 
to undertake. In a short time we had 
worked out something more appropriate. 

This establishment is of interest, as 
it shows to my mind the shape of the 
Army of the future. It consisted of one 
Major-General (Mike Surplice), two 
Brigadiers, four Colonels, twelve Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels, twenty-four Majors 
and four Captains. ‘There were also 
fifty-five Other Ranks, mostly clerks. 
The Military Secretary, Mike told me, 
had at first demurred at promoting me 
to acting brigadier only a fortnight after 
my promotion to acting lieutenant- 
colonel; but Mike had refused to submit 
to what he called “the tyranny of the 
Army List,” and, after what he 
described as “a lively scene,” the M.S. 
had given way. 





Ill. 


Of our work I am not, even now, 
allowed to speak in detail, for it was 
highly secret. Broadly speaking, how- 
ever, we were to take over various 
German government organizations; and 
in late April, when it was clear that 
Germany was on its last legs, I flew to 
General Eisenhower’s H.Q. at Versailles 
to see what I could learn of their fate. It 
was at once clear to me that we must go 
to ——,, a village near ——. —-— was 
at present occupied by the American 
Sixty-Sixth Army, but a signal from 
SHAEF legitimized my position in this 
respect. 

As soon as I was established at —— 
I signalled Mike at St. James’s Square 
to bring over the rest of the party, and 
owing to admirable co-operation with 
our American opposite numbers they 
all arrived by air three days later. ‘The 
numbers had gone up slightly, for now 
that the P.C.D. was to be self-supporting 
it had been necessary to add an element 
comprising batmen, drivers, cooks and a 
Camp Commandant organization. This 
involved certain officer promotions, and 
we now numbered one Major-General, 
two Brigadiers, six Colonels, fifteen 








In Search of an Establishment 


Lieutenant-Colonels, thirty-two Majors 
and three Captains, besides one hundred 
and twelve Other Ranks. 

As soon as we were settled in Mike 
called a conference to discuss how we 
were to set about our tasks. It was 
decided to form a number of small 
reconnaissance parties, each consisting 
of two officers, a clerk and a batman- 
driver, who would tour the area and 
interrogate the civilian population. Cyril 
Massingham, our B.G.S., wanted these 
parties equipped with wireless, but for 
once we suffered a check, and the 
proposed amendment to our G1098 was 
turned down by 21 Army Group. It 
was clear they were not “in the picture,” 
and I decided to pay them a visit. I set 
off next day for Bad Oeynhausen. 

While I was speaking with the 
B.G.S.(SD), who seemed to me quite 
unnecessarily obstructive, I was de- 
lighted to see the Commander-in-Chief 
enter the office. “Hallo,” he said, per- 
haps taken aback at seeing a brigadier 
whom he did not know, “who are 
you?” 

It seemed a heaven-sent opportunity. 
Here I had come to put my problems to 
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the B.G.S., and now I could bring them 
to the notice of the Commander-in- 
Chief himself! ‘I’m Parsons,” I told 
him, with a very smart salute, “Chief 
Administrative Officer of the Political 
Control Division, C.C.G.” 

“Never heard of you,” said Monty 
disconcertingly. 

None the less he listened with atten- 
tion while I explained what our 
functions were and our immediate 
needs. ‘‘ What is your total strength?” 
he asked when I had finished. 

I told him. “My visit here, field- 
marshal,” I went on, “is to get priority 
for stores. We have an indent in for 
forty-eight No. 19 sets, and of course we 
shall put up for Royal Corps of Signals 
operators. If we could by-pass the War 
Establishments Committee” and I 
gave a meaning‘ul glance at the B.G.S. 

“Oh,” said Monty, “you've got 
wireless sets on your establishment 
too, have you?” 

I explained that they weren't actually 
on our establishment yet. “I see,” he 
said. “And what are your numbers 
again?” When I gave him the figures he 
asked for the breakdown by ranks, and 
was evidently very impressed by what 
I told him. ‘Turning to the B.G.S. 
he said “Come and talk to me about 
these chaps after lunch. I think a little 
urgent action is needed.” 

I went back to with a light heart. 

Meanwhile our reconnaissance parties 
were coming in with their reports. 
Many of them had been to interesting 
localities—one to Berchtesgaden, where 
they had been able to see Goering’s 
collection of pictures; one to Salzburg; 
one to Oberammergau. ‘Their reports 
were in all cases negative, but I was still 
optimistic of eventual success. 

Some days after my return I was 
discussing establishment problems with 
Mike Surplice in the small ‘Tactica 
Headquarters we had established in a 
commodious hunting-lodge originally 
built for King Ludwig II. Mike had a 
characteristically spacious plan for im- 
proving the day-to-day working of the 
P.C.D. 

“What I need,” he explained, “is one 
officer to oversee the work of all branches 
while I devote more of my time to 
planning—a Chief of Staff, in effect.” 

I said I thought I could get the Field- 
Marshal to agree to this. 

“He’d have two brigadiers under 
him,” Mike went on, “so we'd get him 


“ d/l right, so we were scooped on Dyilas’ book and Nagy’s book 
Molotcv, Mal.nkov, Kaganovich, Shepilov . . . 


’ 


the rank of major-general. Then I 
suppose I'd have to go up to lieutenant- 
general. Only local rank, naturally.” 
“Have you anyone in mind?” I asked 
him. He looked me full in the face. 
“How would you like it?” he asked. 
Before I could answer there was a 
knock on the door and an orderly came 
in. “'There’s an Immediate Personal 
for the general,” he said. I took the 
message and passed it to Mike. As he 
read it his face went white and he gave 
it back to me without a word. It ran: 
PERSONAL TO SURPLICE FROM MONT- 
GOMERY. WAR OFFICE ORDERS  DIS- 
BANDMENT POLITICAL CONTROL DIVI- 
SION WEF 1 JUN 45. RECALL ALL 
IMMEDIATELY REMAIN _ IN 
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| CENTAUR | 
| BOOKS 


. there’s still 


’ 


PRESENT LOCATION PENDING INSTRUC- 
rIONS FOR DISPOSAL PERSONNEL AND 
EQUIPMENT. ACK. 
The first of June was one week distant. 
Mike picked up the telephone. “I 
want a line to London,” he said. 


B. A. YounG 


& a 


‘“Millionaire Billy Butlin’s débutante 
daughter is making £5 10s. a week playing 
in rep. on Brighton Pier ... Cherrie told 
me yesterday: ‘Daddy got me the job 
because he knows the man who owns the 
theatre. But he asked me to use my mother’s 
maiden name so there wouldn’t be any 
favouritism.’ ‘This week Cherrie has her 
first big part . . .."."—News Chronicle 


Don’t you mean her second? 





Shoes and Sacks 


HE sack race, which is the most 
sporting fashion event of this 
season—and certainly one which 
gives excellent sport to the onlookers— 
has attracted a big entry; but not all 
contestants realize that they must 
compete not only in sack dresses but 
also on pin heels and tip toes. 

The sack is not a cul-de-sac; and the 
extremities leading out from it must be 
of an excessive elegance to compliment 
the excessive ugliness of the sack itself. 
Monsieur Roger Vivier, designer of the 
Christian Dior collection of shoes 
shown in London last week, says he 
designs shoes in relation to the whole 
silhouette; and the only possible con- 
clusion to this season’s silhouette non- 
chalante is a long-drawn-out one: i faut 
étendre la ligne. His method of 
extending the line is by a tall, slim heel 
and a long tapered toe. This tapered 
toe is sometimes snipped off at the very 
tip, and then it is called a chiselled toe. 
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By ALISON ADBURGHAM 


On learning that Roger Vivier is the 
designer of Christian Dior shoes, and 
that the shoes are made by an English 
firm, those unfamiliar with the admin- 
istration of the Dior empire, or network, 
may wonder where Monsieur Dior 
himself comes in. But it is quite simple 
really. He comes in at the beginning to 
give his general, views on the line and 
colour for the season; then he comes in 
at the middle to approve the designs; 
and finally he comes in at the end by 
giving the finished models his name. 
It is one of Dior’s strongest beliefs that 
a dress-designer must visualize the 
complete picture of his finished lady; 
thus it is logical that he should direct, if 
not design, every item of clothing she 
wears: hat, gloves, shoes, stockings, the 
coat and the dress, and the unseens 
under the dress. The unseen corselettes 
were, in actual fact, seen at the Savoy 
Hotel on some very charming model 
girls on the same occasion as the 








“But we’re Young Conservatives, guv.” 
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showing of the shoes; and it was a 
relief to find that the severity of the 
sack, the sparseness of the chemise 
dress, and the discipline of the spindle 
line have not restricted the frivolity 
of what goes on underneath. 

As for the shoes, it was also a relief 
to see that Dior is not sponsoring any 
neo-Poirets with straps across the instep; 
nor yet any shoes with T-straps. Both 
these pre-1914 styles have reappeared 
here and there as a result of the My Fair 
Lady influence; but they are no more 
becoming in modern guise than they 
were in their proper period, and do 
nothing for the ankle but thicken it. 
The Dior shoes, with the exception of 
a few sandals for evening, were all 
low-cut pumps, varying little except in 
the difference between a very tall heel 
and an immensely tall heel. The 
variety was in the colour and trimmings. 
Love-in-the-Mist blue, nectarine beige, 
and palm green are Vivier’s favoured 
colours (“Fe n’aime pas du tout le noir”); 
dressmaker-bows the favoured trim- 
mings. For evening there were satin 
slippers mounted with upstanding satin 
roses—a deep red rose on a fern green 
shoe being particularly telling. 

Nevertheless, we had already seen just 
such roses in the Rayne collection, and 
indeed more cleverly contrived. For 
the Rayne roses clip on and off and can 
be bought separately from the shoes; 
thus several sets of roses would make 
one pair of shoes match different 
dresses. The romantic instincts of 
Mr. Rayne, who is the Queen’s shoe- 
maker, do not stop at roses in the front; 
he has other models with pillion roses, 
their stems, or legs, hanging down the 
heel. What is more, he has even turned 
the shoe-box to decorative account, 
commissioning Oliver Messel to design 
a shoe-box for the Miss Rayne range. 
Mr. Messel, applying his pure art to 
this commercial purpose, produced a 
pure white box with a flower design very 
much in the Oliver Messel manner: 
maidenly pink buds and gentle greenery 
entwined in a shy design, neat and 
sweet as the wallpaper in a young 
girl’s bedroom. 

Crocodiles are in the mode again, at 
the modish price of twenty-five guineas 
a pair. French crocodiles they are, or 
were when they were alive—French 
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Colonials, presumably; and the new 
chic is to have them in crimson. But 
while there are crimson crocodiles at 
Raynes, there are little blonde minks 
at Hutchings: a black suede shoe has a 
swirl of mink held down by diamante 
clips; an all-diamanté evening mule is 
trimmed with grey mink; a model in 
champagne suede is called “Mink on 
the Back Seat,” and has an impertinent 
little tail of mink trailing down the heel 
at the back. These shoes could be put 
to some pretty uses; as, for instance, 
when a cordial situation begins to bore 
and requires enlivening with a well- 
timed tiff or tantrum. Only imagine the 
petulant stamp of a little mink-trimmed 
mule hoof . . . or the furious exit of a 
pair of indignant mink tails. 

The goosebill toe is the descriptive 
name Hutchings give to the chiselled 
toe, and they show it in a harlequin 
court-shoe of fawn and nude calf. 
Mr. Hutchings senior, in his seventy- 
eighth year, has just returned from a 
business gallivant around Australia and 
New Zealand. In his youth his routine 





business itinerary was from Warsaw, 
via Vienna, to Seville, but he does not 
look back with nostalgia to the old 
world at the turn of the century. The 
shoes in those days were just brown or 
black, very plain and dull compared 
with the ones he takes with him now. 
He is only sad that the British climate 
does not encourage the pale colours 
which everyone now wears in sunny 
lands: pinks, pearl greys, blondes and 
nudes. It is a startling disclosure of the 
dreary British way of life that 75 per 
cent of Hutchings’ total sales in this 
country are of black suede courts. 

This black outlook must surely 
change. In their dress collections 
designers show shoes which harmonize 
with the colours of the fabrics; and 
tanners are concentrating on light 
colours. Utapruf suede, which is 
washable and thus practical in light 
colours, makes shoes in such shades as 
Watteau blue, golden Sahara and sky- 
grey. Colour, and plenty of it, is there 
for all to see in the shoe-shop win- 


dows. Even winter boots have been 
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unsmogged. Russell and Bromley make 
sheepskin-lined reversed calf boots in 
geranium, taupe and sapphire. They 
also have a_ particularly neat and 
beneficent boot with a close-fitting 
knitted collar, sufficiently urbane to wear 
with town clothes. Yet one hesitates to 
recommend it to wearers of the sack... 
to turn out in a sack and boots is surely 
too agricultural for Piccadilly. 

On the other hand the new Dress 
Boot would be the very thing. Russell 
and Bromley make this of braided suede 
with tasselled décor. It has a curved 
high heel and a very pointed toe and 
might be described as a Madam boot: 
boulevardy, faintly naughty, rather 
French. Thus booted and sacked, the 
fashionable lady can sally forth this 
winter with nothing to fear but the 
satirists’ mockery. Just as the balance 
between genius and madness is notori- 
ously delicate, so is that between the 
figure of fashion and the figure of fun. 
And there can be no denying that the 
1957 sack is fashion’s greatest gift to the 
cartoonists since the crinoline. 
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Rocks at Brighton 


r | YHE trouble about the Sports 
Stadium at Brighton was that the 
rank-and-file delegates had to sit 

on the ice rink, and the heating that 
was laid on in the hope of making life 
tolerable for them was insufficient to 
keep them warm but quite sufficient 
almost to asphyxiate everyone who was 
not sitting on the ice. As a member of 
the executive remarked to me, the 
Conference was so arranged that 
the delegates had all the cold feet and the 
platform had all the hot air. I am not 
sure that it was, politically speaking, 
quite true. Politically such feet as were 
cold and such air as was hot were both, I 
fancy, found on the platform. The 
delegates thought that the next election 
was as good as won and that it was all 
over bar the shouting. It was on the 
platform alone that one detected some 
signs of a little more caution. 

One of the most interesting speeches 
was that of Mr. Hill of Watford. He 
apologized for addressing the conference 
without any teeth and explained that 
this omission was in no way the fault 
of the Watford Labour Party which had 
sent him as their delegate, for at the 
time of his selection he had some teeth. 
He had lost them since. A good many 
of the delegates, I think, had lost their 
teeth between selection and oration. 
For Mr. Thorneycroft has certainly put 
the cat, such as it is, among the Labour 





The Rt. Hon. Harold Wilson 


pigeons. Until a few weeks ago tactics 
for the Labour Party seemed as easy as 
falling off a log. There is no known 
instance—so they tell one in circles 
where such things are studied—of 
anyone spotting the lady three times 
running, and so all that the Socialists 
had to do was to lie low and say nothing 
and third time for them was bound to 
prove lucky. The Government seemed 
to provide them with an excellent 
excuse for saying nothing. There 
seemed every reason for believing that 
the Government had given up the idea 
of doing anything about inflation— 
indeed the agenda for the Conservative 
Party conference, drawn up a few weeks 
ago, seemed to show that a lot of Con- 
servatives were as convinced as the 
Socialists that they had given up the 
idea of doing anything; and therefore 
the Socialists had an excellent excuse 
for saying that they could not ask the 
trades unions to make sacrifices to stop 
inflation since there was manifestly 
going to be inflation anyhow and, 
though party politics in this race of 
negatives was little more than a jostle 
between the Gadarene swine which 
could be a nose ahead when it came to 
the precipice, there seemed every 
reason to think that in this curious race 
the Socialist noses would have it; not 
that more voters would vote Socialist 
but that fewer would vote Conservative. 

Now Mr. Thorneycroft has changed 
all that. I do not say that he will save 
the country, but at least he is unique 
among politicians in wanting to save 
the country. Faced at the last minute 
with a policy, the Socialists to their 
dismay found it necessary to answer it 
with a policy. They had hastily to 
rearrange the shop-window. Mr. Gait- 
skell started off the rearranging with his 
pre-conference speech on Saturday. 
His was a policy indeed—and a very 
delicious policy it was. In place of 
Mr. Thorneycroft’s austerity we should 
ask the Germans to lend their surplus 
marks, ask the International Monetary 
Fund to be more generous with credits, 
ask the holders of sterling balances to 
show restraint in their pressure for 
payment—in fact we should ask 
foreigners to give us a lot of money. 
What could be simpler than that? Who 
could doubt that such a policy would 
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carry the day—with the British 
electorate? 

Yet a bit more was required. They 
could hardly get much of a policy out 
of the controversy between national- 
ization and _ pseudo-nationalization— 
first, because the electorate is obviously 
quite indifferent about nationalization 
and most of them have no notion what 
to-day is nationalized and what is not; 
secondly, because on it the Socialist 
politicians, who are the only people who 
are interested in the subject at all, are 
hopelessly divided among themselves. 
The most that they could hope for there 
was a resolution so worded and so 
glossed that no one could possibly guess 
what it might mean. With the prospect 
of office before them, jobs first and rows 
afterwards was the statesman’s formula, 
and this Mr. Harold Wilson and 
Mr. Cousins between them were able 
to achieve, even though Mr. Herbert 
Morrison did not like it. It was quite 
clear that they wanted Mr. Macmillan 
to resign, and equally clear that 
Mr. Macmillan was not going to resign. 
Beyond that very little was clear. 

The pensions promises were too 
obviously phony even for these days. 
Pensioners have learnt by now that 
what they receive in one pocket as 
pensioners they have to fork out of the 
other pocket as taxpayers, and therefore 
until there is some reason to think that 
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inflation is going to be stopped they are 
not going to be very excited by promises 
of pension increases from either the one 
side or the other. 

So front place in the window, they 
decided, must go to the Rent Act. As 
a matter of tactics they were astute in 
putting the Rent Act in the front and 
as a matter of tactics they were astute in 
putting Mr. Anthony Greenwood up to 
talk about it. Whatever the rights and 
wrongs of the complicated problem of 
rents there is one simple truth about 
it, and that is that there are more 
tenants than landlords. This has its 
importance in a world of universal 
suffrage. Mr. Diamond, fresh from 
victory at Gloucester, put the matter 
with almost brutal lucidity when he 
argued that it was a mistake to get 
bogged down in the technicalities of the 
subject. It was better just firmly to say 
“We are on the side of the tenants.” 

With their feet on ice the delegates 
perhaps had no alternative but to smoke 
to keep their heads warm. But neither 
speakers nor audience during the rents 
debate gave much of an impression for 
concern with the higher points of culture. 
They sat there puffing their pipes and 
not, to all appearances, deeply attending, 
and when anyone mentioned the word 
culture they felt for their safety match. 
But Mr. Greenwood, both in appearance 
and in mind, is of a different stamp. He 
is one of those ever-recurring figures of 
English political life who is of the Left 


because he feels that the Right is 


ruthlessly destroying a traditional form 





Mr. Bevan and Friend 





of life—the sort of figure that Mr, 
Betjeman might be in the highly 
improbable event that he should ever 
stand and be elected to Parliament. 
One felt after the somewhat pitiable 
efforts of some of his more ranting 
predecessors that he was born to be a 
reincarnation of Richard II, saying to 
Wat Tyler’s rebels, after his colleagues 
had fallen down on the job, “I will be 
your leader.” Nor indeed is it anything 
but a compliment to compare anyone to 
Richard II. He was by all accounts the 
best-looking, the best dressed and the 
most intellectual of our English Kings. 
There was only one snag about it. 
They bumped him off in the end. 

Let us face it. It is an awful business 
—this series of five-minute speeches 
about nothing which go to make up 
party conferences. (The Conservatives 
are just as bad as the Socialists. ‘There 
is no party point about it.) The hot 





Distinguished Old Boy 


air rose and the loud-speaker beat like 
hammer-blows upon the brain, and the 
only verdict is that crisp and _ final 
verdict on all politicians by their master, 
Lord Attlee: “They talk too much.” 
CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


Ballade of Brighton 


“As for the Opposition 


generally,’ Mr. Edusei said, 
‘Pp 


“gaol awaits them.’’—B.U.P. 


OWN on the windy promenade at Brighton 
Now Tory leaders range from grave to grey; 
Their Gallup figures fall, while Labour’s heighten; 
They'd give a quarter’s salary to say 
“Down with Democracy: it’s gone agley 
When ministers propose things, man debates them, 
But nobody disposes either way. 
As for the Opposition, gaol awaits them. 


We, who have always striven to enlighten 
Our colonies from Cairo to Cathay, 


Is not enough. 


Dream on, Sirs. 
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Wreak your whims. 

The faintest heed to anyone who hates them. 
Instead you say, with Mr. Edusei, 

“As for the Opposition, gaol awaits them.” 


Have often gaoled their leaders, not to frighten 
Them but to train them for eventual sway. 
If people view such actions with dismay 

They do not realize how much it dates them; 
Few sentences hold out such hope to-day 

As, for the Opposition, ‘Gaol awaits them.’ 


This Edusei, black admirable Crichton, 
Knows better than his betters. But half-way 

This conference will brighten 
When we pronounce ‘For colleagues who display 
That he who acts on his convictions may 

Be much more dangerous than he who states them 
But is at least less dull—for such as they, 

As for the opposition, gaol awaits them. 


>” 


You do not pay 


Perer DicKkINSON 
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In the City 


Showdown Time 


AST week, in one of the B.B.C.’s 
topical magazine reports, a suc- 
cession of ordinary people, John Citizen 
types, popped in front of the cameras 
and discussed the effects of the new 
interest rates on their spending. ‘This 
film should be made compulsory 
viewing for all Treasury officials. 

“Do you ever buy on the never- 
never?” 

“Oh, yes, all the time. A three-piece, 
a bike, the telly...” 

“And will you still buy on_hire- 
purchase if the rates go up?” 

“Oh, yes. Won’t make much 
difference. If I want something I’m 
prepared to pay for it. No, it won't 
make any difference.” 

One after another the interviews— 
with housewives, shopkeepers, officers 
of H.P. companies and wage-earners— 
went roughly like this. ‘The new rates 
would be absorbed as easily and willingly 
as a punch-drunk bruiser takes a con- 
ventional tap on the nose. The point 
made by this TV report is important— 
that the public is in no mood to accept 
restrictions on its freedom to indulge in 
inflation. 

The trouble with creeping inflation 
is that most people like it. Wage- 
earners like it because on the evidence 
of the past ten years they are able to 
keep pay moving ahead of prices, 
reduce differentials and in consequence 
improve their social status. If employers 
don’t like it why do they so often 
concede unjustifiable wage increases 
without much more than a_ token 
protest? If the Government doesn’t 
like inflation why does it mark time— 
two paces forward, two back—before 
the gates of disinflation? The trouble, 
I repeat, with creeping inflation is that 
the people who are crawled over and 
flattened by it have so little power to 
enforce remedial measures. 

With every other traditional cure-all 
discredited the pundits have fallen back 
on the notion that inflation can be 
tamed merely by halting the flow of 
money. The Economist, for example, 


says “It has become clear that it cannot 


be tackled by way of exhortation to the 
unions ... [So far so good] . . . the 
other way is to make money more scarce 
so that it becomes more difficult for the 
employers to grant wage increases . . .” 
In other words, the employers must be 
prevented from allowing inflation to 
continue and the quantity of money, 
currency and credit in circulation must 
be made their limiting factor. 

There is, however, no evidence to 
show that scarce money by itself will do 
the trick. Paul Einzig has demonstrated 
pretty conclusively that once inflation 
is rampant prices can rocket without the 
stimulus of monetary glut, and he 
quotes the example of Germany in 1923 
when “‘the rise in prices and in monetary 
requirements advanced so much faster 
than the expansion of the note issue 
that there was from time to time an 
acute scarcity of currency .. .” 

The lesson to be drawn from this is 





In the Country 


Something to Beef About 


HEN the Bank Rate was raised to 

seven per cent the press tried to 
assess the consequences. Opinion was 
canvassed in every quarter. Trade Union 
officials, captains of industry, politicians 
and the man-in-the-street were asked to 
give their opinions. Not to be outdone, 
I Fave been interviewing cows. 

An old shorthorn, who has already 
had six calves and two abortions, 
expressed herself most forcibly. 

“It simply means less cake to me,” 
she grumbled, “and of course I’ll be 
expected to yield just as much on less 
protein.” 

A Red Poll was even more gloomy. 
‘Eight per cent spells death to me,” she 
said. ‘We Red Polls are a beefy breed, 
and when the farmer gets a letter from 
his bank telling him to reduce his over- 
draft he’ll look round the herd and out 
I'll go. The need for ready cash means 
the slaughter-house for me.” 

She went on chewing the cud quite 
happily, apparently resigned to her 
future as a hamburger. 

My next call was on an old Red Devon, 
a matron of some ten seasons. ‘‘ When 
1 | eard of the rise in the Bank Rate,” 
she said, ‘my horns felt the rasp of the 
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quite simple. If inflation is regarded as 
desirable by a large enough section of 
the community the “permissive” sanc- 
tions of tighter currency and credit are 
without avail. A shortage of currency 
merely increases its velocity of cir- 
culation and the use of substitutes in 
the form of cheque and “tiuck” 
payments; and a shortage of credit 
means very little when there is the 
certainty that continuing inflation will 
wipe out the real burden of debt. 

The messages from Brighton last 
week are clear enough. Under con- 
ditions of full employment and social 
revolution private enterprise cannot and 
will not accept the dictates of an old- 
fashioned economic policy based on 
manipulations of the monetary symbol. 
If the big showdown with organized 
labour and opportunist management is 
to come sooner or later, why not make 
it sooner? MAMMON 


file. They'll be trying to pass me off 
and sell me as a débutante or a second 
calver; the rings on my horns will be 
filed away, linseed oil will be sprayed 
on my back; my hooves will be pared; 
and a dealer will trail me round the 
small-holdings until he finds some short- 
sighted novice to buy me. It'll be 
hideous having to pretend to be young 
again. It’s not easy to jump over the 
moon at my age.” 

I sympathized with the old lady and 
approached a bevy of young Ayrshires 
who were holding a protest meeting in 
an adjoining field. ‘The speaker went 
straight to the point: 

“‘Usurious rates of interest in agricul- 
ture,” she snapped, “simply means we 
cows will be shuffled. We will be sent 
to one sale after another as debt after 
debt falls due. Our future will be spent 
more in cattle lorries than in pastures. 
The auctioneer’s hammer will ring 
incessantly in our ears. We will suffer 
the discomfort of cattle yards and bear 
the humiliation of hearing our price 
sink as we pass from market to market, 
from owner to owner. There will be no 
such thing as security of grazing. No 
cow can be expected to yield seven per 
cent,” she said, “therefore we regard 
our future with increasing alarm.” 

There was a round of applause. 

“The Banks and the Treasury can 
meet their debts merely by printing 
more paper money,” she added, “but 
we cows can’t be expected to produce a 
second udder, or fill another churn. 
Down with Usury!” 

“Precisely,” I said. A heifer looked 
at me most oddly. RonaLpD DUNCAN 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Hostess and Guest 


George Moore : Letters to Lady Cunard, 
1895-1933. Edited by Rupert Hart-Davis. 
Hart-Davis, 27/6 


EORGE MOORE (1852-1933), 
© about whom Miss _ Nancy 


Cunard wrote an_ interesting 
book just a year ago, survives more as 
a personality than a writer, but as a 
personality he shows great vitality. He 
possessed that peculiar form of self- 
absorption that makes a man intcrest- 
ing; although those who exist in this 
manner walk a tight-rope across an 
abyss of boredom into which they may 
not only fall themselves but also plunge 
many more or less innocent victims 
emong those who have dealings with 
them. 

The fact is that in spite of doing, 
saying and writing many foolish things 
in the course of his life there was in him 
a hard core of intelligence and sen- 
sibility, most apparent in his approach 
to pictures, but cropping up at un- 
expected moments both in his books 
and in his life. 

Many of Moore’s silly and unattractive 
pronouncements were made on the 
subject of his own love affairs. It is 
accordingly not unexpected that this 
correspondence has been received by 
certain reviewers with raised eyebrows 
and the suggestion that at least some of 
the letters were deliberately written 
with a view to eventual publication by 
a vain man incapable of deep feeling. 

Such criticism immediately plunges 
us into a formidable consideration of 
who has a right to say whether or not 
another person is in love, and to what 
extent exhibitionism about a love affair 
may be held to add to or subtract from 
its seriousness. After reading these 
letters (admirably edited by Mr. Rupert 
Hart-Davis) my own feeling is that 
Moore was undoubtedly in love with 
Lady Cunard all his life; and I think 
that the oddness and unsatisfactoriness 
of the relationship is in its way more 
moving than many more streamlined 
passions. 

Under three hundred letters remain 
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what 
thousand. 

destroyed deliberately or happened by 
chance not to be preserved we do not 


from were probably _ several 


Whether the rest were 


know. These here reproduced were 
bequeathed by their recipient to Mr. 
Sacheverell Sitwell, who has now 
released them for publication. 

We do not know how it all began, 
although it seems fairly certain that 
Maud Burke (1872-1948) met Moore 


Bache 
Cunard—probably in 1894, when the 
photograph of the frontispiece shows 
her to have been a young woman of 
very decided beauty and charm. Her 
parents were rich Americans from San 
Francisco and she spent much of her 


before her marriage to Sir 


youth in Europe. Justly famous as a 
hostess, she was devoted to arts— 
especially music—to which she brought 
an enthusiasm and intelligence that 
made themselves felt throughout the 
world that bothers about such matters; 
an enthusiasm, one might add, quite 
unknown in our epoch, absorbed 
in its own politics. She was, as might 
be expected, a woman of great toughness. 

“Do not trouble about a fur-lined 
overcoat,”’ wrote Moore to Lady Cunard 
in 1906. “‘You gave me a comb twelve 
years ago and I have the pieces still. 
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I’d much sooner have a letter from you 
than all the fur in Canada.” She was 
apparently not much of a letter writer, 
as these complaints recur; but right up 
to the end he was assuring her that she 
alone made his life seem real and that 
their love affair in the first instance had 
come to him as a revelation. 

In 1910 they were both nearly killed 
by a runaway motor car in Munich. 
The Continental Daily Mail gave an 
account of it, adding Moore’s story in 
his own highly characteristic words: 
“The stopping of the motor seemed 
like a miracle, and the miracle did not 
seem less when, taking off my trousers 
at the hotel, I found the pattern of the 
nails of the tyre printed all along the 
torn cloth . . . when I was pulled out 
and it was found that my legs were not 
broken and that I could stand on them 
I staggered off in search of Lady 
Cunard, attracted by the sight of men 
carrying women away.” 

Although nothing much is said, these 
letters give a curiously realistic picture 
of the last half of Moore’s life; for he 
was already middle-aged when they met. 
Lady Cunard was commissioned in one 
of these letters to buy a commemorative 
brooch for his delightful and talented 
cook, Clara Warville, and a very nice 
brooch it turned out to be, as I was 
shown it when fortunate enough to find 
her cooking for myself a year or two 
after Moore’s death. 

ANTHONY PoweEL! 


Conversion 


No Earthly Command. Arthur Calder- 

Marshall. Hart-Davis, 21/- 

At the instigation of an American film 
company Mr. Calder-Marshall set out to 
investigate the strange case of Vice- 
Admiral the Rev. Alex Woods, of whom 
it was said that during the Battle of 
Jutland, while Signals Officer to Jellicoe, 
he received an “interposed message” 
telling him to serve God; subsequently, 
it appeared, he took orders and 
spent the last twenty years of his life as 
a hard-worked parish priest in the East 
End. The “ interposed message” turned 
out to be a fake, invented by a woman 
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journalist hard-up for copy; the story of 
Woods’s ministry in Whitechapel proved, 
however, to be authentic enough, and 
Mr. Calder-Marshall’s account of him 
leaves us in no doubt that he was a man 
of extraordinary sanctity. The chief 
interest of this book lies, however, in the 
effect of his researches upon Mr. Calder- 
Marshall himself: an agnostic, he was so 
deeply impressed by the saintly character 
of his hero that he himself became a 
convert to the Christian faith. The story 
of his conversion is written with a naive 
honesty which compels the _ reader’s 
sympathy; an attractive and, at times, a 
curiously exciting book. J. B. 

Undiscovered Ends. Major J. 5. Poole. 

Cassell, 18/- 

Between the wars the forgotten man 
was the Hearty, whose continued exist- 
ence was surprising but very welcome 
when war broke out again. Major Poole, 
who escaped superannuation from Rugby 
by getting into the Army Class, writes as 
probably more of a Hearty than he really 
is. His adventures include being taken 
prisoner at Ypres and_ successfully 
escaping across Holland after two near 
misses, early flying, serving as a Staff 
Officer in Murmansk in the war of 
intervention against Leninist Russia, 
vague occupations in Rhodesia, being a 
District Commissioner in the Sudan, 
owning racehorses, commanding a 
searchlight battery, the defence of 
Calais, long years in German prison 
camps and, after a period of mental and 
spiritual sickness, a new healthy life as a 
bookmaker, member of White’s and 
prison visitor. His stories are not very 
unusual and his authorship is below the 
standard of some of his other accomplish- 
ments; but this very readable account of 
a wildly varied life is a useful reminder 
of how varied Life, the real hero of the 
book, can be. R. G. G. P. 


Why, Soldiers, Why ? Elizabeth D’Oyley. 

Michael Joseph, 13/6 

Rebels should interpret the laws of 
war with the utmost liberality lest they 
themselves be hanged as traitors. Yet 
General Washington, late holder of King 
George’s commission, insisted on hang- 
ing Major André. In outline the case was 
simple. Benedict Arnold had offered to 
betray, for £20,000, the American 
arsenal at West Point; Clinton was 
willing to buy, but for £6,000. Clinton’s 
intermediary, André, wore uniform to 
meet Arnold, but then was persuaded to 
put on a civilian disguise. Captured, he 
was hanged for a spy, chiefly because 
Arnold had fled and the Americans 
needed a scapegoat. Hard luck, certainly; 
but these things happen in war. 

What aroused public sympathy was 
André’s exceptional character. His 
intellectual interests and ample private 
means made him stand out in an army 
otherwise officered by noble blockheads 
or greedy careerists; everybody liked the 
gay young macaroni whose merit had 


earned him high rank at the age of 
twenty-nine. In this fictional biography 
Miss D’Oyley, who has studied especially 
her hero’s early life, brings out his great 
personal charm. A. L. D. 

Knock or Ring. Michael Nelson. Cape, 

15/- 

This first novel’s punning title refers 
to those auction “rings” already ex- 
ploited by Mr. Wolf Mankowitz; but 
the author lacks the uninhibited gusto 
of this pioneer in the field, and his 
deliberately flat, functional style becomes 
monotonous in the course of 246 pages 
dealing mostly with a specialized world 
whose interest would be easily exhausted 
in half that length. Doubtless aware that 
his bald, bespectacled young bookseller- 
hero is deficient in personality, he has 
sought to provide a colourful contrast in 
the bearded millionaire-giant Angus, 
who denounces beer as “undrinkable 
rubbish,” reads “rather esoteric stuff. 
Mining, mineralogy, geology, hawking, 
fishing, and_ shooting,” and whose 
measured, facetious periods belong to a 
humorous-fiction tradition one had 
thought long extinct. Minor figures are 
named Mustard; Cross and Charing; 
Smiles and Smart; and include a 
Pekinese able, apparently, “to put its 
teeth through a Shorter Oxford Diction- 
ary”; but the antique-dealer Bert Riley 
and his family circle are conceived on a 
more realistic plane, promising well for 
Mr. Nelson’s future when he has ceased 
to confuse caricature with character- 
drawing. J. M-R. 


His Monkey Wife: Presenting Moon- 
shine. John Collier. Hart-Davis, 13/6 
How well Mr. Collier wears! His 

Monkey Wife, the moving fantasy about 

a faithful chimpanzee who has literary 

tastes and an unrequited love for her 

master, with its layers of allegory, its rich 
but never turgid prose and its cunning 
combination of different sorts of fun, is 
as fresh as it was in 1930. Having 


survived the danger period for fantasies 
it is likely to settke down as a minor 
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“ This week, on the other hand, we are 
in fovour of the Rent Act, the new Bank 
Rate and the credit squeeze—got it?” 


classic. The reprint, indeed, has an 
introduction by Sir Osbert Sitwell. 

The grotesque invention of the shor: 
stories does not aim beyond immediate 
enjoyment. ‘Their point of view was 
old-fashioned, deliberately old-fashioned, 
and rather patronizing. They have 
wonderful plots, some of which might 
sound in summary very like the kind of 
tale that weakish story-tellers like to 
include in a collection, encounters with 
the Devil, horrible orchids and the like; 
but the controlled rhetoric of Mr. 
Collier’s mannered style and the clean 
efficiency of the story-line make them 
quite different. One element in the 
entertainment is demure burlesque of 
rival entertainers of greater pretension. 

R. G. G. P. 


A History of the English - Speaking 
Peoples. Volume JII. The Age of 
Revolution. Winston S. Churchill. 
Cassell, 30/- 

With untiring zest Sir Winston strides 
through the centuries. The theme of this 
volume is particularly congenial; _ its 
heroes are Marlborough, Chatham and 
the Iron Duke. With his tough Olympian 
view the author keeps the narrative to 
high politics and war. Famous events 
are pared to essentials, the proportions 
admirably kept. The set pieces succeed 
one another—La Hogue, Blenheim, 
Ramillies, the Nile, Trafalgar, Waterloo. 
The American War of Independence in its 
complex geographical setting is notably 
well described. 

Sir Winston makes the best of Queen 


T."* Hollewood 


Anne, and he greatly admires Napoleon, 
the mightiest European commander 
since Julius Caesar. Burke he thinks 
perhaps the greatest Irishman, though he 
needed “a dash of English indolence and 
irony.’ Of George I, who “had to 
converse with his Ministers in French or 
in such dog-Latin as they remembered 
from Eton,” he observes “the rigidity 
of his mind was relieved, by a slow 
shrewdness and a_ brooding common 
sense.” For William III he feels re- 
pugnance but respect. ‘“‘No one,” he 
writes, “relishes being the object of 
aversion and contempt, particularly when 
these affronts are unstudied, spontaneous 
and sincere.” Of Jenkins’ Ear, he 
remarks, “the power of this shrivelled 
object was immense.” J. E. B. 


He (OxForD PLAYHOUSE) 


INNER with the Family is 
Anouilh’s Le Rendezvous de Senlis, 
translated justly by Edward Owen 

Marsh. We saw it in French at Edin- 
burgh six years ago, and I shall be dis- 
appointed if it is not soon firmly rooted 
in London, with the present company 
pretty well unchanged. 

The play is twenty years old. Its first 
act could have been written only by 


AT THE PLAY 


Dinner with the Family 


Tsabelle—Jitt. BENNETT 





Anouilh at his most delicately ironic; no 
shadow here of the bitterness to come, of 
the gall that was to swell into the acid- 
bath of Pauvre Bitos. In the country 
outside Paris a young man has engaged 
a house for one night for the entertain- 
ment of a girl who has believed his 
stories of a settled background, devoted 
parents, and a manservant who dandled 
him on his knee; the hired butler and the 
actor and actress brought in to play the 
mother and father have arrived, the girl 
is due shortly. In this long act, beauti- 
fully played, the young man tames the 
histrionic quirks of the actors and 
desperately rehearses them in_ the 
domestic tranquillity for which he longs. 
It is pure creation. ‘There is nothing 
shady in his deception of the girl. For 
one evening they are to be completely 
happy. Romantic, ironic, charming and 
often very funny. At this stage we know 
nothing of his real background. 

Then everything goes wrong, and the 
shadows of Pauvre Bitos creep up. We 
are shown, brutally, the other side of 
Georges’ life; the rich wife on whom he 
lives, his mother and father sponging 
behind him, his heroic friend a pro- 
fessional cadger, his wife Georges’ 
mistress. In fact, Georges’ wife never 
appears; she is the invisible hub round 
which the others circulate, living cynically 
in her house. 

The bitterness of Jacques, the friend, 


(Dinner with the Family 
Georges—-JOHN JUSTIN 
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goes a long way back to schooldays in 
which Georges was easily ahead; that of 
his wife, Barbara, is mixed with an 
honesty that drives her not to soften 
towards Georges but to persuade him 
that in Isabelle, the evening’s guest, is 
his only hope. 

The second and third acts have neither 
the high quality of writing nor the 
perfectly balanced acting of the first; in 
places they drop almost to a charade, but 
it is a charade with point, and there are 
still fine scenes, as Georges comes nearer 
to his decision to cut out of the sordid 
tangle of his old life and go away with 
Isabelle, the Anouilh dream of the pure 
and understanding girl. 

Much depends on Georges. He must 
build up enough sympathy in the first 
act to last him through all the harsh 
disclosures of the second. The element 
of fantasy is strong enough to suspend 
criticism of his being untouched, mentally 
and physically, by his past; and John 
Justin plays him with a romantic drive 
and humour light enough for the fantasy 
but entirely sincere. Lally Bowers and 
Alan MacNaughtan are the actors, 
delightfully parodying the behaviour of 
the stage. Isabelle is Jill Bennett, some- 
times a little inaudible, but her fresh 
innocence in telling contrast to the city 
slickers; Ian Hendry gets cleverly under 
Jacques’ complicated skin, and Delena 
Kidd arrives admirably at Barbara’s hard 
candour. The owner of the house is 
amusingly sketched in by Gwen Nelson. 
As the butler Richard Dare got a great 
many laughs, but got them, I thought, 
by a little too much doddering burlesque. 

London managers, please note. In the 
meantime this vivid production by Frank 
Hauser, with a credibly Gallic setting by 
Paul Mayo, gives the second season at 
the Playhouse a flying start. 

Eric Keown 


AT THE GALLERY 


Claude Monet, 1840-1926 


pe OE Tate Gallery. 
cE 
EXIT (Closes November 3) 


HIS Exhibition sponsored by the 

Arts Council consists of one hundred 

and fifteen works lent by generous 
collectors and by museums in England, 
many countries in Europe and _ the 
U.S.A. It has, for some time, been 
fashionable to decry the art of Monet, 
and indeed impressionism and open-air 
painting generally, as being altogether 
too easy a game. Monet himself took a 
very different view. Born with a marvel- 
lous eye for breaking down objects into 
terms of light and shade, i.e. “‘ values,” 
and a very ready gift for drawing and the 
handling of paint, he was, while still in 
his twenties, producing well-designed 
and clear-cut paintings in limited colour 
schemes, of which there are fortunately a 
number of examples in this exhibition. 
(Vide La Grenouillére, Quai de Louvre, 
Paris, The River, etc.) 
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Personally, I find nothing that Monet 
subsequently did surpasses these sober 
works for beauty. But Monet was a man 
on a grand scale with a voracious appetite 
for work; and so after this magnificent 
start he gradually heightened his palette 
and set off on a lifelong struggle to 
conquer almost every conceivable effect 
of light from sunset on the foggy ‘Thames 
to the mistral whipping the Mediter- 
ranean coast, or the famous water-lilies 
and their reflections in the garden which 
he made at Giverny—and what a Monet 
the garden itself became! He was a 
severe critic of his own work, and in 
moments of despair, which he had 
recurringly, he destroyed much of it. 
In his obsession with truth of effect he 
appeared to seize on chunks of nature 
almost at random. Everything depended 
on the unifying shimmer which he was 
able to impart and was his secret. 
Sometimes this let him down. ‘Thus in 
some of his headlands, haystacks or 
gardens, despite his vigorous hand and 
subtle eye, he trembles on the verge of 
monotony or over-sweetness. But these 
works should be judged in the light of 
his many successes and the heroic nature 
of the contest. Few artists have revealed 
so much of the world to us, or so 
vividly, as Monet. Our debt to him is 
great. ADRIAN DAINTREY 
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a 
ey AT THE PICTURES 
oes ~Lucky Jim—Oh! for a Man! 
NYONE content to take Lucky Fim 
(Director: John Boulting) as a 
comedy about a young man so 
called ironically, because he has a great 
deal of bad luck that is amusing to 
spectators (and in case this idea should 
be too subtle for you, the point is 
emphasized by an off-screen falsetto that 
sings “Oh, Lucky Jim!” every time 
something disastrous happens to him), 
should find much of it very funny. This 
is not Kingsley Amis’s Lucky Jim, but 
then he did not presume to write for an 
audience that greets with a raucous 
squeal of delight the momentary revel- 
ation of an elderly lady’s underwear or is 
distracted from the dialogue by having 
to giggle because one of the speakers has 
walked behind a screen in the men’s 
washroom. Commercial films can’t live 
without that audience, and the amount 
of good stuff they manage to slip past its 
incomprehension is impressive enough to 
keep the rest of us watching. 

This is simply the Boulting Brothers’ 
third stab at the professions, as is made 
clear by the publicity which points out 
that it comes “from the same kennel ”— 
yes, there is a dog in this one, as extra 
insurance—“‘from the same kennel as 
Private’s Progress and Brothers in Law.” 
hey could really have done without the 
original novel, the fading traces of whose 
influence remain in the hero’s not-quite 
accent (not quite anything: he obviously 
came from all parts of the country) and 






VERY WISE, 


ei 


Margaret—MAvrrEN CONNELI 


the fact that the university concerned is 
not comic-paper Oxbridge but very pale 
Redbrick. ‘The characters are popular 
simplifications, the incident inevitably 
veers towards, and sometimes past, 
slapstick, and the ending is by way of 
that dear old formula the pursuit—the 
hot pursuit—to the railway station, 
where the hero jumps on to the train 
with the girl, and his pursuers—his irate 
pursuers—are left on the platform to 
wonder why the script-writers made 
them take all that exercise anyway. 

Much of the picture is funny: many 
moments of well-managed — slapstick 
(hardly spoiled at all by intercut shots of 
other characters laughing at it), many 
moments of well-observed and _ well- 
invented detail come over successfully. 
It is a bright ordinary comedy and 
should be popular. Silly perhaps to have 
hoped for anything more. 

Ah, well—who do you suggest to write 
additional dialogue for a popular film 
version of Pastors and Masters? 


Not trusting us to see the satirical 
point of the title Will Success Spoil Rock 
Hunter? they have changed it for the 
English market to Oh! for a Man! 
(Director: Frank Tashlin), thus effec- 
tually scaring away plenty of filmgoers 
who would find this burlesque of the arts 
and effects of publicity highly enjoyable. 
This is also advertised as “a Jayne 
Mansfield picture,” which of course it 
is; but that too—to many of those people 
who don’t often see films but have a 
rough idea of what Miss Mansfield is 
known for—is less than enticing and 
gives a wrong impression. 

It is a fact that this version of George 
Axelrod’s play is very funny indeed, and 
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Lucky Jim 


Fim—1aN CARMICHAEL 


Miss Mansfield, competently amusing 
and obviously well aware that she is 
making fun of herself as well as certain 
other people, is not really the principal 
character. The story is of Rockwell P. 
Hunter, a writer of TV commercials 
(Tony Randall, who was the neurotic in 
that other badly-titld comedy Oh, 
Men! Oh, Women!), and what happens 
as a result of a casual and untrue state- 
ment by “Hollywood’s most glamorous 
star,’ Rita Marlowe (Miss Mansfield), 
that she is in love with him. He becomes 
a celebrated pin-up because everybody 
takes thisannouncementseriously, includ- 
ing his girl (Betsy Drake), who desper- 
ately tries to acquire the qualifications by 
which she presumes he was attracted; 
but as somebody says, “‘ Doing push-ups 
is a waste of time—better go to a store.” 
It is all nonsense with a basis of truth: 
publicity does have this kind of effect on 
plenty of people; and they, not recog- 
nizing themselves, will laugh as hard as 


anyone. I enjoyed it. 
* * a * * 
Survey 


(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

A quite first-rate new one of which 
more next week: Woman in a Dressing 
Gown. Also worth seeing (for highly 
miscellaneous reasons) in London: The 
Witches of Salem (11/9/57), Grand’ Rue 
(2/10/57), A Hatful of Rain (2/10/57), 
A King in New York (25/9/57), and 
Around the World in Eighty Days 
(17/7/57). 

Campbell's Kingdom (18/9/57) is among 
the new releases, and the only other one 
reviewed here is a reissue: War and 
Peace (28/11/56). 

RicHARD MALLETT 


(#3) ON THE AIR 
For the Schools 

ANY years ago, in the 

foyer of a provincial 

cinema, I heard two 
matrons discussing Disney’s 
Fantasia. It had disappointed 
them horribly, but they were 
loth to admit the fact in the 
presence of their children, a 
boy of about eight and a girl 
just, perhaps, into her teens. 
‘’Course, it’s very clever and 
all that,”’ said one lady, “but 
what I says is you got to 
be educated up to it, see.” 
“Yes,” her companion agreed, 
“it’s all right for young Derek 
and Penny—they have all that 
at school.” 

I remember wondering what 
kind of school it was that these 
kids attended and what kind of 
inspired genius of a school- 
master controlled their appreciation of 
music. I remember too that I grinned. 
“They have all that at school!” In my 

day we had textbooks set in minute 
type and almost bare of illustrations. 
The walls of the classrooms were like 
those of air-raid shelters. A few rooms 
boasted maps painted in imitation of the 
old Dutch masters, in grubby, oily, muted 
tints of green and sepia. There were 
sometimes tadpoles in jam-jars, and 
sometimes miserable rows of quarto 
sheets of cartridge paper sullied by our 


pencilled transcriptions of still-life cubes, 


cylinders and cones. We were expected 
to see the world in images conjured up 
by harassed, untravelled pedants. 

In the ’thirties things began to look 
up. Enthusiastic teachers plastered gay 
posters on their walls (the railways and 
the various marketing boards were a 
great help), sampled the B.B.C.’s broad- 
casts to schools and experimented with 
16 mm. film projectors and epidiascopes. 











Television for Schools 


In 1957 the schools—some hundreds 
of them—are able to sample educational 
television. Last week the B.B.C. followed 
commercial TV (Associated-Rediffusion) 
into this difficult field of operations with 
a handful of very good programmes. 
There were items, none longer than 
twenty-five minutes, on Young People 
at Work, The Middle East, British 
Columbia and Science, and as an old 
boy, now rusticated, I enjoyed the lot. 
In quality there is as yet little to choose 
between the schools’ two services. Both 
are trying to devise animated textbook 
illustrations rather than compete with the 
classroom instructor. Both are friendly, 
light, and persuasively adult in their 
approach: there is no talking down, no 
suggestion of academic stuffiness and, 
more important, no suspicion that this 
is education with jam on. I believe that 
these ._programmes can work wonders. 


They should help our youngsters to see 


themselves and their schools as important 
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and responsible units in an 
integrated society. Indirectly 
they should promote’ much- 
needed improvements in teach- 
ing methods, equipment and 
the general tone of schools. 
And of course there is 
always the hope that the rising 
generation, having tested the 
pleasures of intelligent TV, 
will reject the mush now being 
ladled at the adult viewer. 


With its ration of soccer 
severely restricted TV is poking 
its cameras here, there and 
everywhere in search of 
sportive substitutes. In the 
last week or so steady viewers 
have been given massive doses 
of boxing, swimming, motor- 
racing, athletics, horse-racing 
and tennis, and it is at last 
becoming clear—even to me— 
that one can have too much of 
a good thing. For a long time it has been 
apparent that horse-races are deadly dull 
until the last furlong, and I am now dis- 
covering that swimming and track races 
can be equally tedious as a television 
spectacle. Even more surprising I find 
that professional tennis, played on boards 
and under the bright lights, can be no 
more exciting than a routine trick of 
acrobatics at the circus. 

The champions somehow reduced 
the dimensions of the court and of the 
game to those of ping-pong. Their skill 
was that of the oriental juggler, seemingly 
fool-proof and infallible, and I had the 
uneasy feeling that their mistakes were 
somehow part of the act. Do I blame 
professionalism, television, or myself for 
this cynical and uncharitable view? 
BERNARD HoLLOWwooD 








After the art paper section of this issue 
had gone to press changes were announced 
in cigarette prices and ‘‘State Express 555” 
are now 4/4d. for twenty. 
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